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at Ambleteuse between Boulogne and Calais. The fact
of there being no silver coins bearing the name of Calais
need not be a difficulty, as we are now fairly certain that
gold coins, and gold only, were struck at Calais in the
reigns of both Eichard II and Henry IV. The gold
coins of Edward IV, to which I now refer, are very rare,
particularly the ryal and half-ryal, showing, no doubt,
that the attempt to revive the Calais Mint was of short
duration. There are London groats with the crown mint-
mark, having fleurs-de-lys between the words of the
obverse legend, which I think may very probably be
from obverse dies made for Calais, but never sent there.

THE ECCLESIASTICAL MINTS: THE CAHTEEBUEY MINT.

Not many half-groats appear to have been issued from
the archbishop's mint which can with certainty be
ascribed to the time when the sun and crown were in use
elsewhere, unless (as is probable) some with only the pall
on one or both sides, but both quatrefoils at the sides of
the king's neck, were struck during this period.7 These
latter half-groats are fairly numerous, but there are a few,
which have the pall as mint-mark on the obverse and
the sun on the reverse, that are more uncommon. It is
a curious feature of the archiepiscopal coins of this
reign, and also of that of Henry VII, that while, as a
rule, they only have the mint-mark of the archbishop,
they occasionally and without any apparent reason have
the current mint-mark of the ordinary regal coins as
well. Pennies which are very rare are found with the

7 The only other period to winch these coins could be ascribed is
that when the rose was in use elsewhere.